Maritime   Customs.    He  married  in  Shanghai,   starting a flourishing branch of the family there.
Through all vicissitudes, the moral and ethical standards of our home were puritanical—excessively so. As far as I know, my father's only vices were a taste for saveloys and snuff-taking. No intoxicating liquor was allowed in the house. Cigarette smoking was severely discouraged, and when my dear mother contracted this habit, as a solace for sorely-tried nerves, it was a constant source of mild bickering. It meant clandestine smokes in the bedroom, with • frantic and quite futile newspaper flapping afterwards. No gambling of any sort was allowed and playing cards could not be produced on Sundays. Every Sunday afternoon we all had to troop off to Sunday school.
I am, sometimes amused to hear people discussing the "East End" as if it had a monopoly of vice, wrong living and all forms of criminality. They confuse poverty with wickedness. I always remember how astonished I was on first reading the story of George Washington and the cherry tree. I could not understand why to tell the truth was regarded as something specially commendable. It never entered my head to tell a lie. My parents had inculcated the idea that falsehood was unthinkable.
Father also had his own methods of curing childish fears. I was afraid of the dark till one night he persuaded me with kind and encouraging words to get an orange from a drawer in the terrifying upstairs darkness where he had put it. I went, with madly beating heart, pursued by all the ghosts in creation, but I came headlong down the stairs, with the prize, and lifting spirits.
When we moved to Malmesbury Road, the burden of supporting the family had been shifted to the elder children. Grace and Ethel had relieved the pressure by getting married. Sandford was at sea, contributing regularly. Blanche and Elsie took up teaching. My youngest half-sister, Evelyn, a saintly character with a weak constitution, began training as a nursery governess.